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Views on the News 





N EARLY 1959 mayors of nine of the 
nation’s largest cities and chief execu- 
tives of 14 major railroads met in Chi- 

cago to discuss the question of public subsidy 
for commuter railroads. It was a pioneering 
attempt to arrive at a public-private con- 
sensus on the need for some form of mu- 
nicipal, state, or federal subsidy—or a com- 
bination of all three—to offset the losses 
on commuter operations. 

The Chicago meeting was preceded by 
an experimental program in Philadelphia, 
begun in October, 1958, to subsidize inside- 
the-city operations of the Reading and Penn- 
sylvania Railroads. This program is still 
in operation. Now the state of New Jersey 
has adopted a law (p. 183) allowing the state 
government to contract with major com- 
muter railroads. A one-year appropriation 
of $6 million has been made. Even more 
significant than the substantial amount of 
money involved is the fact that the subsidy 
funds were reallocated from money original- 
ly intended for the state highway depart- 
ment. This is indeed recognition that the 
term “transportation” includes more than 
automobiles. Cities in all parts of the United 
States will be watching the Philadelphia 
and New Jersey programs with great inter- 
est. Commuter transportation directly af- 
fects the well-being of hundreds of cities 
located in metropolitan areas. 

Colorado and Texas have joined the 
growing list of states that sponsor regular 
orientation conferences for newly elected 
mayors and city councilmen (p. 184). High- 
lights of the Colorado meeting included 
a mock city council meeting and a session 
on “Getting Along with the Public’? which 


dealt with controversial areas of municipal 
politics and the problems of local pressure 
groups. The Texas conference included ses- 
sions on functions and responsibilities of 
the city council, finance and planning, police 
and courts, and an address on social prob- 
lems. These programs constitute an im- 
portant part of the services provided by 
state municipal leagues and state univer- 
sities. They are a valuable aid to municipal 
government because they give new mayors 
and councilmen some acquaintance with 
problems they have not encountered before. 

Budget review and adoption is the city 
manager’s finest opportunity for recom- 
mending a program of municipal services 
(p. 175). Yet review of the hundreds of 
budgets received by the International City 
Managers’ Association every year indicates 
that many managers do not take advantage 
of this opportunity. All too often the budget 
message is a monotonous recital of increases 
and decreases with little or no explanation 
and justification. In some cities the budget 
message is little more than a routine letter 
of transmittal. When, on the other hand, 
the budget is viewed as a dynamic policy 
document, it then becomes a verbal expres- 
sion of community objectives and goals. 

An Illinois city has adopted a compre- 
hensive personnel program, including per- 
formance rating and an employees’ award 
program (p. 182). This is one of the ways 
in which cities can help in recruiting and 
developing better personnel. On a national 
scale the Municipal Manpower Commissiou 
has established its five major goals for the 
development of better personnel for urbin 
governments (p. 182). 
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Appointment of Outside Police Chiefs 


By BERNARD L. GARMIRE* 


Chief of Police, Tucson, Arizona 


Intercity promotional opportunities for police chiefs are the basis for 
development of a professional police service. 


ANY policemen—the author in- 
cluded—want to see police work 
upgraded as a profession. We be- 

lieve that intercity and interstate mobility 
among police chiefs promotes the develop- 
ment of professionalism and better police 
service. It is encouraging therefore to be able 
to report that a recent survey of “outside” 
chiefs reveals increasing acceptance of the 
practice. 

‘Local jobs for local boys” is a prevalent 
concept in local government. It has been 
applied particularly to the job of police 
chief. Some segments frown on “imported” 
police chiefs, and there have been occasions 
when competent city administrators have 
placed their jobs in jeopardy simply by 
insisting the best man be hired, regardless of 
where he is found. 

The idea that police work is professional 
is comparatively new. But there is no doubt 
that it is gaining among policemen and the 
general public as well. And the very term, 
professionalism, connotes nonexistence of 
residential restrictions on practitioners. This 
is not meant to imply that importation 
should be the rule. Indeed, many chiefs ac- 
cept their responsibility to make sure that 
subordinates are ready to move up when the 
opportunity occurs. At the same time it is 
clear that guildism and ingrowth have 
afflicted many departments. 

* Eprror’s Nore: Chief Garmire began his law 
enforcement career with the Indiana State Police in 
1937 and served with the Fort Wayne (Indiana) 
Police Department from 1940 to 1950, rising to the 
rank of assistant chief. He then was appointed chief 
of police in Eau Claire, Wisconsin, and served there 
until he was appointed chief of police in Tucson in 


1957. He also serves on the faculties of the Southern 
Police Institute and the University of Arizona. 


BACKGROUND FOR PROFESSIONALISM 


Our survey was made at a time when 
honest, hardworking policemen everywhere 
were concerned about their profession. In 
the last year or so there have been numerous 
reports of municipal police corruption, with 
no particular sized department apparently 
immune. While some press reports are either 
grossly exaggerated or completely false, 
there nevertheless has been sufficient sub- 
stantiation to indicate serious deficiencies in 
police administration. These deficiencies 
pose a threat to the future of thousands of 
sincere, capable, and conscientious law en- 
forcement officers who are striving to make 
theirs a respected profession of unquestioned 
integrity. 

Professionalism of police has been a strug- 
gle against traditions of political patronage, 
inefficiency, and unbridled interference by 
those seeking political or monetary gain. In 
the 19th century indifferent public opinion 
thrived in fertile soil. Hostile to those exercis- 
ing authority, the people believed that any- 
one would be adequate for an elected or ap- 
pointed public job. Scorning and evading 
civil service regulations, they countenanced 
the political philosophy, “To the victors be- 
long the spoils.” Appointments of police 
officers untrained (and often unfit) for their 
jobs flourished in such an environment. Ir- 
responsible and dishonest political and ad- 
ministrative leadership frequently kept 
morale and caliber of police officers at a low 
ebb. 

Training for police work was inadequate 
or nonexistent. The new man was turned 
over to an older one; if he learned something 
about police work he was lucky. But as long 
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as political considerations would rule his ad- 
vancement, the policeman had no incentive 
to learn how to do his job better. Police de- 
partments operated without thought to a 
primary requirement of professionalism— 
the collection of a formalized body of 
knowledge available to train policemen. 

Inefficient police departments, if not 
desirable, were perhaps tolerable in a rural 
society. But there were those who noted 
the paradox presented by government 
operating under the spoils system. James 
Russell Lowell, for one, said, ““We trust a 
man with making a constitution on much 
less proof of competence that we should de- 
mand before we give him our shoe to patch.” 
At the turn of this century the condition of 
municipal government was a disgrace. A 
revolution in American attitudes and be- 
havior was inevitable. 

In retrospect it is evident that the swiftly 
changing forces of a technological age simply 
made the old concept of indifferent govern- 
ment obsolete. Large-scale shifts of popula- 
tion, urbanization and motorization, and 
profound changes in citizen attitudes took 
place. With these changes more demands 
were made upon local government, and 
it soon became evident that the old ways 
were not sufficient to meet these demands. 

One example of this reappraisal was the 
change in local government structure, first 
with the adoption of the commission plan of 
municipal government in 1901 and later (in 
1908) with the more successful council- 
manager plan. A second example was the 
public desire for a more professional public 
service. By 1936 the Municipal Year Book 
could credit professionalism as being a 
major element in revitalization of local 
government. 

Response by police was slow, however, 
except in a few isolated cases. Police were 
reluctant to change; police administration 
had never been done in any other way. The 
idea that a police officer should have educa- 
tion was called pure fallacy, and, besides, 
if that type of fellow got in he would be 
difficult to control. 

A few farsighted policemen persisted in 
their efforts to improve the situation. They 
were helped by, of all things, the depression 
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of the 1930’s. While working conditions were 
poor and salaries were low, the security of 
police work helped to draw better men into 
the police field. These higher caliber men 
demanded training. This pressure from 


within the ranks forced the development 
of the vital body of police knowledge. 


MEN WITH VISION 


Perhaps the most outstanding of the early 
leaders of the profession was Chief August 
Vollmer of Berkeley, California, who experi- 
mented with and tenaciously developed new 
and effective procedures, many still in use 
today. He developed new concepts and 
stressed the importance of keeping abreast 
of meaningful progress in other fields of 
municipal management. 

J. Edgar Hoover recognized that formal 
training of policemen was necessary if en- 
forcement agencies were to keep pace with 
modern technological developments. More 
than 3,800 state, county, and municipal 
policemen have attended the FBI National 
Police Academy, set up in 1935. Franklin M. 
Kreml in 1936, then a lieutenant with the 
Evanston, Illinois, police department, was 
instrumental in establishing the Traffic 
Institute of Northwestern University which 
has trained thousands of municipal police 
officers. In the 1959-60 academic year the 
Traffic Institute provided training in Evans- 
ton for 1,735 policemen, mostly officers from 
municipal departments. 

In 1938 the International City Managers’ 
Association published the first edition of 
Municipal Police Administration, undoubtedly 
the most widely used text on police adminis- 
tration in America today. Much of the 
credit for its development must go to O. W. 
Wilson, recently appointed superintendent 
of police in Chicago, and formerly dean of 
the School of Criminology, University of 
California, Berkeley. 

A fourth training program of great im- 
pact came into existence in 1951. The 
Southern Police Institute at the University 
of Louisville was created under the able 
directorship of Colonel David A. Mc- 
Candless. Because of the efforts of these and 
other institutions, the public has begun to 
recognize the significance of good law en- 
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forcement—that a law enforcement agency 
always exemplifies the character of the 
constituency it serves and is a barometer of 
the moral tone of its community. 


OTHER ADVANCES 

A number of colleges and universities in 
recent years have recognized police work 
as a field requiring systematic study. They 
offer degrees in police administration and 
short courses in selected subjects. The police, 
too, are making conscientious efforts to up- 
grade their service in many areas of the 
country. A number of the large and 
medium-sized departments operate their 
own police academies or training programs. 
Numerous regional schools of training are 
conducted annually, often in cooperation 
with the FBI and colleges and universities. 
Also notable are the efforts of the California 
Police Officers Association to upgrade the 
service. Its Law Enforcement Code of 
Ethics has been widely accepted by police- 
men. Such acceptance of a code of ethics is, 
of course, another rung on the ladder to a 
professional police service. 

More recently the New York legislature, 
recognizing the need for qualified personnel, 
enacted requirements that police officers in 
the state be trained in a prescribed and ap- 
proved manner. The regulations will be 
mandatory throughout the state, except in 
New York City. 

Late in 1959 California established a 
Commission on Peace Officer Standards and 
Training. The state law provides for the 
adoption of minimum standards both for re- 
cruitment and training. The program is 
financed by a 5 per cent assessment on all 
criminal fines and forfeitures, exclusive of 
those for traffic laws and fish and game 
code violations. Cities and counties which 
voluntarily comply with the minimum re- 
cruitment standards are eligible for reim- 
bursement, not to exceed one-half of the 
salaries and necessary expenses while away 
from home overnight, of those peace officers 
who attend approved training courses. 

These two innovations are being watched 
with high interest throughout the country 
and overseas. Potentially they may lead the 
way to a major forward step in the develop- 
ment of police service in the United States, 
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Outswwe Cuiers SURVEYED 

To provide factual information on the ex- 
perience of cities that have appointed out- 
side police chiefs, a questionnaire was 
mailed to the chiefs in 182 cities that re- 
ported an outside appointment for the 7959 
Municipal Year Book. A total of 114 replies 
were received. These 114 cities are located 
in 34 states and include seven cities over 
100,000 population, 18 cities of 50,000 to 
100,000, and 89 cities of 10,000 to 50,000. 
The balance of this article is based on replies 
from these cities. 

The survey showed that 42 of the chiefs 
served in other municipal police depart- 
ments immediately prior to appointment. 
Fifty-two were employed by other govern- 
ments in law enforcement capacities. This 
number includes a large number of former 
sheriffs and deputy sheriffs as well as state 
investigators and enforcement officers, FBI 
agents, state highway patrol officers, and 
security officers. Six of the chiefs worked for 
other governmental agencies in nonpolice 
capacities; three were instructors in police 
schools; and the other 11 were in private 
employment. 

A large segment of the “outside”’ chiefs 
(45 of the 114) were residing in the city at 
the time of their appointment. A typical 
situation was appointment of a state high- 
way patrol officer or a deputy sheriff as the 
local police chief. Nine of the chiefs resided 
in the same county but outside the city, 
while 41 were recruited elsewhere within 
the same state. Nineteen of the police chiefs 
resided in other states at the time of their 
appointment. 

It is significant that in only six cities was 
it necessary to amend existing local laws or 
create new positions to permit outside ap- 
pointments. This would indicate that com- 
paratively few cities have real restrictions on 
residence. The fact that six cities went to the 
trouble of making changes also shows a 
willingness, under certain conditions, to 
circumvent cumbersome restrictions to im- 
prove police service. 

When To Go Outside. The great majority of 
police chiefs and other officials reporting (97 
out of 114) stated that a city should not 
hesitate to go outside the department for a 
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police chief when circumstances warrant. As 
might be expected, many qualified their 
replies by such phrases as “‘when a qualified 
man is not available locally,” “‘when there is 
dissension in the department and an out- 
sider is needed to straighten things out,” and 
“when there is need for restoring public 
confidence in the department.’”’ The police 
chief in a city of 50,000 population com- 
mented: 

Outside appointments should be considered if 
qualified personnel are not available from within 
the department. Frequently inside appointments 
bring dissension and jealousy between top rank- 
ing officers. 


This chief went on to say: 


It is my personal belief for the police profession 
to become nationally recognized it would be 
necessary to open up the applicant’s requirements 
on residence and make it possible for anyone who 
is a citizen of the U.S. to be eligible for employ- 
ment in any geographic location in the U.S. This 
will allow proficient personnel to move about and 


continue their forward movement in the police 
field. 


With respect to the inside-outside question 
another police chief commented: 

The objective should be to select the best 
qualified man available for the salary the city 
can pay. If this man is from the outside, then 
that should be the decision. On the other hand, 
if the best qualified man is from within the de- 
partment, then select him. 


A number of chiefs stressed the benefit of 
an outside appointment to restore depart- 
mental morale and public confidence in the 
police service. A chief in a large city phrased 
it this way: 

I feel that when a police department’s morale 
is broken through politics and numerous fac- 
tions exist within the police department, then it 
is very beneficial to appoint a qualified and ex- 
perienced outside chief of police. However, if the 
department is well-manned, progressive, and is 
not hampered politically and if there are quali- 
fied men within the department, I definitely feel 
that a chief of police from within the department 
should be appointed. 

A provocative approach was offered by 
the chief in a city of 30,000 population who 
has received two outside appointments. He 
outlined a three-part program to be ap- 
proached in this order. 
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First, the city should consider taking the 
most qualified officer and providing him 
with at least six months of police training 
using the FBI National Academy, the Traffic 
Institute of Northwestern University, or 
other recommended schools and then ar- 
ranging for him to serve as a trainee for at 
least three months in a good police depart- 
ment in another city. 

Second, if the local approach were not 
feasible, this chief would recommend ap- 
pointment of an outside chief to handle 
pressing problems of departmental reorgan- 
ization, elimination of political factions, 
provision of extensive in-service training, 
and development of better public relations 
and public service. He stressed careful and 
cautious screening and emphasis on profes- 
sional ability, dedication to public service, 
and pertinent police experience. 

Third, he suggested the temporary ap- 
pointment of a professional police training 
officer for a period of at least one year to 
train men, build morale, and reorganize the 
department. This type of appointment, he 
said, can be very important providing “‘the 
abilities and desire within the ranks of the 
police department exist.”’ rm 

Selection Methods. Forty-five of the 114 
cities are known to have used formal tests 
in the selection of their police chiefs. These 
included written tests, unassembled ex- 
aminations (evaluation of experience and 
training), oral interviews, background and 
character investigations, and other tests. 
Forty-eight cities did not use any formal 
test, and 17 cities did not reply to this 
question. Members of the local department 
competed in 36 of the 49 cities. 

The chief in a city of 25,000 indicated a 
strong preference for qualifications stand- 
ards: 

It would be a very desirable situation if 
standard requirements were established for the 
chief’s examinations and standard qualifications 
could be established through say the Interna- 
tional City Managers’ Association or the Inter- 
national Association of Chiefs of Police. The 
candidate should be required to measure up to 
certain prerequisites before he could be... 
considered. This is a field that should be looked 
into if we are able at any time to further the 
“professionalization”’ of police. 
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Several chiefs commented that local 
members of the police department should be 
encouraged and even requested to compete 
with outsiders. As one chief said, the im- 
portant consideration is the elimination of 
the concept of “local jobs for local boys.” 

Opposition to Outside Appointments. In 46 
cities there was discernable opposition to 
appointment of an outside police chief. This 
ranged from mild to extreme opposition, and 
in many cases it apparently stemmed from 
opposition within the department either di- 
rectly or indirectly. In most of the 46 cities, 
however, the hostility did not last more than 
a few weeks to a few months. 

One city manager commented that he 
had appointed two outside men to be chief 
within one year and that the principal op- 
position came from the first appointment. 
The manager said that with the second ap- 
pointment he was able to create a better 
understanding of the problem with the city 
council by asking that a committee of the 
council sit in on all interviews with candi- 
dates. He went on to say: 


I felt that this would enable the council to 
form an opinion based upon something other 
than prejudice and second-hand information. I 
gambled that they would recognize whether 
there were men outside the department who were 
better qualified than those in the department. 
After all the information was in I made up my 
mind. I advised the committee of my decision, 
and they were in perfect agreement. The council 
respected the opinion of all of us. 


It is difficult to arrive at a consensus, but 
it can perhaps best be summarized by quot- 
ing another police chief: 


I have found... that a certain amount of 
opposition can be expected by an individual as- 
suming the job of chief administrator of a police 
department from outside the municipality. My 
experience also shows that opposition can be 
overcome by organizing the police department 
under accepted principles of sound administra- 
tion. 

If law enforcement is ever to gain the status 
of a profession in the minds of the general public, 
then law enforcement agencies in selecting men 
to head up their organizations must adhere to the 
practices employed by other professions. . . . 


Departmental Reorganization. As might be 
expected, in almost all of the cites the out- 
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side police chiefs instituted substantial 
changes in organization and administration. 
The changes fell into three broad groups for 
100 cities reporting. (Some cities of course 
reported changes in two or three of the 
groups.) In 49 cities personnel revisions 
were made, including changes in the number 
of patrolmen, salaries and working hours, 
recruitment practices, in-service training, 
and adoption of a departmental merit sys- 
tem. In 65 cities departmental reorganiza- 
tion was undertaken, including increases or 
decreases in the number and size of police 
districts and the number of bureaus and 
divisions. In 51 cities patrol changes were 
made, including increase or decrease in foot 
patrol, revisions of beat areas, increases in 
the number of patrol cars, and increased use 
of one-man patrol cars. Other changes in- 
volved increased emphasis on public rela- 
tions, revision of enforcement procedures, 
and adoption of new record systems. 

Several chiefs commented that the new 
appointee must be willing to close the door 
on the past and let each man in the depart- 
ment prove himself under the new program. 
Other chiefs stressed the necessity for cau- 
tion in reorganization and for proceeding 
one step at a time. The chief in a city of 
26,000, who was appointed in 1957, said 
that he spent his first six months in getting 
acquainted with the department, the rest of 
the city government, and community agen- 
cies. He then began a complete reorganiza- 
tion beginning with minor changes and 
proceeding to more drastic steps over a 
period of two years. He started with reas- 
signment of personnel and increased use of 
one-man police patrol followed by establish- 
ment of a new service division for records, 
property, communications, prisoner control, 
identification, and the like and then to 
other steps in reorganization. Some of the 
later changes included consolidation of 
police records, replacement of communica- 
tions officers with civilian personnel, discon- 
tinuance of solo motorcycles, establishment 
of intensive in-service training programs, 
and development of an extensive public 
relations program. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


The survey shows conclusively that out- 
side recruitment is generally successful. 
This success is evident in spite of the fact 
that outside recruitment is often undertaken 
only as a last resort. One indication is that 
not a single respondent indicated that de- 
partmental morale has fallen since appoint- 
ment of an outside chief; a great majority 
reported that departmental morale was 
improved. 

In many of these cities public and official 
faith in the police department was almost 
gone, and competent police work was not 
prevalent. It is clear that outside appoint- 
ment of the police chief together with 
broad-scale changes have restored a large 
measure of the public’s faith in their police 
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departments. The survey also indicates 
gradually increasing acceptance of the 
practice of getting the best man for the job 
of police chief, regardless of where he may 
reside. 

Progress is being made in municipal 
police administration, and appointment of 
outside chiefs is one sign of growing pro- 
fessionalism in the police service. City man- 
agers are in a good position to capitalize on 
this trend by insisting on the best man for 
the job of chief, whether a local man or an 
outsider, and thus doing their share toward 
building a better police service. By doing so, 
city managers will make a very real con- 
tribution to improved municipal govern- 
ment. 


MUNICIPAL BUDGETING POLICY 


V. Budget Review and Adoption—Opportunity or 
Ordeal? 


By L. P. COOKINGHAM* 
City Manager, Fort Worth, Texas 


Preparation of the budget is an opportunity for the city manager to 
present an aggressive challenge for community improvement. 


OTENTIALLY the budget document 
is a city manager’s strongest single 
device for administrative control and 

executive leadership. As a means of evaluat- 
ing departmental policies and programs, de- 
veloping the administrative abilities of per- 
sonnel responsible to the city manager, 
orderly planning of immediate and long- 
range objectives of the city government, and 
as a sales vehicle for presenting program 
recommendations and needs to the govern- 


* Eprror’s Note: This is the fifth in a series of 
seven articles on ‘‘Municipal Budgeting Policy.”’ 
The sixth article, ‘Budget Administration,” will ap- 
pear in the September issue of PusLtic MANAGEMENT. 

Mr. Cookingham has been a city manager con- 
tinuously for 33 years in Clawson, Plymouth, and 
Saginaw, Michigan, and Kansas City, Missouri. He 
has been in Fort Worth since May, 1959. He is a 
past president of the International City Managers’ 
Association. 


ing body and citizens, there is no better tool 
than an imaginatively conceived and force- 
fully presented budget document. 

On the other hand, a budget that is only 
a bookkeeping exercise, that does not 
recognize the problems facing the mu- 
nicipality and propose methods for coping 
with them, invites a review of the budget 
document that is negative and recrimina- 
tory. These, then, are the alternatives—a 
budget that represents a city manager’s 
practical and immediate proposals for 
achieving long-range objectives, or a budget 
put together perfunctorily and without pur- 
pose. The former offers an opportunity for 
the program to gain new stature and sup- 
port while the latter often causes the city 
council review to be an ordeal for the man- 
ager and the administrative staff. 
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Tue Crry ManaGeEr’s ROLE 

Vital to the development of an effective 
budget document is a detailed analysis of 
data developed by departmental personnel 
to justify present programs and propose new 
ones. This review must be done through the 
eyes of a citizen—a demanding, tax- 
conscious citizen—and will of course pre- 
cede discussion or presentation of the budg- 
et to the city council. A painstaking item- 
by-item evaluation of the estimates making 
up departmental budget requests is the first 
step in the city manager’s review. 

In medium-sized and larger cities this 
analysis can be delegated to other members 
of the city manager’s staff who know the 
manager’s thinking, but in the smaller city 
it must be done personally by the city man- 
ager. This phase of the budget review is 
essentially one of “show me” on the part of 
the manager and his staff. Bare costs of 
individual work programs and the best 
procedures to be used in the attainment of 
program objectives should be determined at 
this time. Service deficiencies and other 
areas of need that have appeared since the 
last budget was adopted must be translated 
to dollars and cents, preparatory to being 
weighed in relation to other program costs. 

When this initial phase of the city man- 
ager’s budget review has been completed, 
the creative aspect of the job _ begins. 
Formulation of a recommended program to 
best satisfy the immediate and long-range 
needs and desires of the citizenry must come 
from this most important segment of the 


budget cycle. The city manager must define ° 


what the over-all objective or theme of the 
budget document is to be. What is the budg- 
et to emphasize? A desire by the citizens 
for economy and service cutbacks may some- 
times be the pervading budget theme. More 
often, in a growing America, the budget must 
provide a plan for supplying physical facili- 
ties needed to accommodate community 
growth. 

Other budget documents may emphasize 
improvement in public safety and health 
services, or highlight managerial advance- 
ments such as data processing installations, 
mechanization of street cleaning, or utiliza- 
tion of one-man police cars. It can be seen 
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that the over-all objective of a budget may 
vary widely depending upon the particular 
needs of each city, but in any case, a budget 
must have a definite plan or purpose if it is 
to be a positive force in the improvement of a 
community and the strengthening of its 
governmental organization. 

As the fundamental budget objective is 
determined, the city manager must select 
and emphasize those programs that will fit 
the over-all goals of the budget. In this 
phase he must determine levels of service for 
each program to be provided by the city, 
and he must fit the expenditures of the city 
to the revenue program to be proposed. 

Flexibility of budget programs is an as- 
set sometimes underrated or entirely over- 
looked, but when advantage is taken of the 
flexibility that exists, or can be made to 
exist, a budget can be an even more power- 
ful instrument for achieving the objectives 
of the city manager, the city council, and 
the citizens. The all-too-human preference 
for the status quo often causes the ad- 
ministrator to lose sight of the fact that there 
is more than one way, and often a better 
way, to handle a city’s street problems, con- 
duct a recreation program, or provide for 
the fire defenses of the community. Adjust- 
ment to new procedures and techniques will 
create a flexibility whereby some of the 
most difficult and seemingly insurmountable 
problems can be solved by a “massive at- 
tack” through redirection of financial re- 
sources. 

Determination of the long-term effect of 
immediate action is a necessity in the de- 
velopment of a positive budget plan. Not 
only should a budget represent one year of 
a multi-year attack on complex problems, 
but in formulating the annual program, the 
effect of that year’s program on future budg- 
ets must be analyzed. If operating funds 
are insufficient it makes little sense to devote 
bond funds to the construction of facilities 
that will further increase these operating 
expenses, unless at the same time a plan is 
developed to provide a more adequate 
revenue structure. Similarly, the immediate 
impact on a budget of a new or expanded 
program such as comprehensive city plan- 
ning or Management research must be 
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evaluated in the light of future savings 
and/or improved services that will result 
from the initial increased expenditure. 


Wuo RECOMMENDS? 


The proper leadership role of a city 
manager is an always pertinent question. It 
must be considered in a discussion of the 
manager’s role in formulation and review of 
the budget document. Close consultation 
with councilmen as the budget is developed 
is sometimes seen as the safe and prudent 
course for a city manager to follow. How- 
ever, the budget document formally pre- 
sented to the council is too often calculated 
to be a document that offends no one, in- 
stead of offering an aggressive challenge for 
community improvement. 

The budget he recommends is the city 
manager’s best instrument for making com- 
prehensive recommendations to alleviate 
community problems and suggest com- 
munity action. Therefore the city manager 
should neither give up his opportunity nor 
abdicate his responsibility for devising a 
program of progress by having another 
group assume the budget-making task. The 
executive budget concept is vital if the budg- 
et is to fulfill its natural role as the crystal- 
lization of the administrator’s recommenda- 
tions for improvement, in addition to serving 
as a device for control and direction of the 
internal organization. 

It is my belief that consultation with the 
city council should best be limited to an in- 
formal exchange of ideas on general objec- 
tives. The council should be alerted in ad- 
vance as to the general problems or issues 
that it will have to face later, and the city 
manager can gain insight as to general 
wishes of the council. But decision-making 
by the city council should properly be 
deferred until formal presentation of the 
manager’s recommended program and ob- 
jectives. 

All-important to this approach, however, 
is provision of abundant opportunity for 
council to make any changes in the budget 
it feels necessary, or to discard the budget 
entirely, if it wishes, after the city manager 
makes his formal presentation and recom- 
mendation. Council must be furnished all 
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data that would in any way help in analyz- 
ing possible changes, and controversial or 
possibly questionable items should be 
pointed out to the council for its scrutiny. 
Otherwise, unless the council is encouraged 
to make all changes it may see fit, the man- 
ager in assuming responsibility for positive 
program recommendations may become 
vulnerable to charges of consciously or un- 
consciously usurping the council’s preroga- 
tive of policy direction. 


PRESENTATION OF THE BUDGET 


The culmination of the city manager’s 
review of the operations of departments un- 
der his responsibility and his formulation of 
comprehensive program recommendations 
is the presentation of the recommended budg- 
et to the city council. Although the budget 
is primarily intended to be the city man- 
ager’s recommendations to the city council 
for the operation for the city government in 
the next year, the city manager should also 
assume responsibility for seeing that budget- 
ary knowledge and information is dissemi- 
nated to all persons having an interest in it. 
This presentation of budget information to 
the public as well as to council is necessary 
if the budget is to be, in fact, the key instru- 
ment of management and policy determina- 
tion that it should be. 

Although the nature of much of the in- 
formation contained in the budget docu- 
ment will probably prevent it from ever 
becoming a barbershop favorite, the basic 
information and recommendations included 
in the budget can receive the attention they 
should if a concerted effort is made to 
spread the information. The first pre- 
requisite is to have an easily understood and 
attractive document, one that will invite 
inspection by the lay reader. With this start, 
it is not overly difficult to obtain complete 
coverage in the following ways. Probably 
most important is a thorough report of the 
budget by newspaper, radio, and television 
reporters. 

The manager can be of considerable as- 
sistance to the various news media by brief- 
ing them during the final stages of budget 
preparation as to the contents of the budget 
and its impact on the average citizen and 
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by analyzing the more technical phases of 
the budget. The reporter, with his keen 
sense of the relative significance of news, can 
assist the city manager by alterting him as 
to the possible reaction to certain facets of 
his proposed program. 

A device for dissemination of budget in- 
formation so obvious that it is sometimes 
overlooked is wide distribution of the budget 
document itself. The effectiveness of this 
action will depend on the readability of the 
budget. Preparation of brief, graphically 
illustrated budget summaries, done by 
Philadelphia, Chicago, and several other 
cities, also is a commendable means of plac- 
ing the highlights of the budget before 
interested citizens in a form which will in- 
vite attention. Speeches by city councilmen, 
the city manager, and members of his staff 
about the budget are also of assistance in 
telling the budget story to the citizens. 

The budget message is of paramount im- 
portance in presenting the budget to the 
city council. The message must contain 
several points of information if it is to receive 
the stature it should as the city manager’s 
“State of the City” address. These essentials 
are: 
1. It should be a concise statement of 
policy and general objectives of the city. 

2. It must present and carry forward the 
comprehensive theme developed by the city 
manager and utilized in his review and 
formulation of the recommended budget. 

3. A broad statement of the financial 
status of the city must be included. While 
the budget message frequently is laden with 
small details and statistics, the message itself 
will have greater impact, and these details 
will be more useful, if such information is 
included elsewhere in the budget document. 

4. The budget highlights must stand out. 
Major program changes, tax increases or de- 
creases, and other significant data should be 
prominently recited. 

5. The budget message should include an 
accurate statement of problem areas still 
remaining, if any. Unfinanced needs, or- 
ganizational problems unsolved, and recom- 
mended improvements in the revenue struc- 
ture—all such data should be outlined. 

6. Last, but very important, the budget 
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message should be kept as brief as possible 
and presented attractively so that it will 
invite study. The use of pictures and graphs 
to illustrate program needs and highlight 
budget trends is always effective. 

In summary, the reader of the budget 
message should be able to learn the essence 
of the city’s proposed operating and fiscal 
policy for the year and the effect of this 
policy on the community as a whole. He 
should also know, when he completes the 
budget message, of major changes proposed 
or made in the service program of the city, 
and he should be informed as to the still un- 
solved problems of the city government. 


CounciL ConsIDERATION AND ADOPTION 

Emphasis on the city manager’s responsi- 
bility for formulating a budget that com- 
prises his specific and comprehensive recom- 
mendations for positive service improve- 
ments in no way detracts from the im- 
portance of the city council prerogative of 
finally determining the course and over-all 
policies to be followed by the city govern- 
ment. To the contrary, presentation of a 
dynamically conceived performance-type 
budget, as a document visualized by this 
article must be, actually strengthens and 
emphasizes the authority and responsibility 
of the city council in this field. 

The format of the budget document is 
naturally important in giving council the 
means to exercise its authority and responsi- 
bility. For each distinct work program of the 
city government, the budget format should 
be such that an independent investigation by 
a councilman will reveal at least the follow- 
ing data: (1) major cost increases and de- 
creases by program; (2) reasons for these 
changes in costs; (3) changes in program 
emphasis or level of service and major pro- 
cedural variations proposed or instituted; 
and (4) general information as to the con- 
tent and extent of all city work programs. 

In establishing the budget format that 
will be most helpful and usable to a council- 
man, all details should be eliminated that 
divert attention from primary problems or 
issues. This space instead should be devoted 
to program analysis and presentation of 
satistical data showing program perform- 
ance and trends. The councilman’s time is 
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valuable, and he should not be distracted by 
irrelevant or less important details, to the 
exclusion of the information relating to the 
important program decisions that only he 
can finally make 

In consideration of the budget by the 
city council, there should be sufficient in- 
formal meetings of the city council and the 
city manager where all aspects of the budget 
can be thoroughly considered and discussed. 
In these meetings the city manager should 
have opportunity to review the major 
activities of the city government; he should 
be prepared to answer questions of the 
council that arise from its study of the docu- 
ment itself and from the other information 
considered by council; and he should supply 
more detail in regard to specific programs or 
dollar requests wherever requested. In 
these informal meetings the city manager 
has the opportunity to discuss the recom- 
mended policies and objectives stated in the 
budget message. In those cases where the 
council wishes a different policy or pro- 
cedure followed than that suggested by the 
manager, the policy to be adopted by the 
council can be developed and settled. 


BupGET CHANGES BY COUNCIL 


Make it easy ! This sentence should be the 
guidepost for city managers for changes the 
council wishes to make in the recommended 
budget document. Although the city man- 
ager should have sound reasons for his 
recommendations and be willing to stand 
up for them, he should yield without rancor 
when the council’s judgment conflicts with 
his own. 

An excellent way to achieve council 
participation in the budget process is to 
present definite alternatives both for reve- 
nues and expenditures. If the city’s pro- 
grams are inadequately financed, the city 
manager might well suggest possible new 
revenue sources and their yields. He might 
also give the council program data showing, 
in terms of specific services, what could be 
accomplished if the council raised additional 
revenue. A similar approach is to list vari- 
ous program alternatives, of which perhaps 
half can be financed, and ask the council to 
determine which of these programs it 
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wishes to incerporate into the budget. Giv- 
ing the city council reasonable alternate 
courses of action from which to choose 
assists that body in overcoming the com- 
plexities involved in modern government. 

The cotincil should be encouraged to 
make its budget changes in terms of definite 
programs, not on a percentage or dollar 
basis that has no relation to work perform- 
ance. If council is experienced in working 
with performance-type budgets, where pro- 
grams and unit costs are clearly stated, it 
will readily adopt this procedure. Changes 
made in the budget, whether reductions or 
additions, should be explained to the council 
and the public in terms of performance 
anticipated, and the cost figure should be 
subordinated to the effect on work to be 
done. When, for instance, an addition is 
made in one program at the expense of a 
cut elsewhere, the program implications of 
each should be clearly stated. 


OPPORTUNITY OR ORDEAL? 


The question of which designation—op- 
portunity ot ofdeal—should be applied to 
the process of budget review and adoption 
depends to a large extent on how well the 


city manager seizes his chance to develop a 
progressive and comprehensive plan to 
initiate actions to build a better community. 
The city manager should determine the 
basic needs of his city and should present 
specific recommendations for meeting those 
needs. The budget should be presented in an 
attractive and easily understandable form, 
with the budget message being the key to 
summarize and highlight proposals. 

The council should be encouraged to 
analyze the budget proposed by the city 
manager and, if there is difference of 
opinion as to objectives, to make such 
changes needed so that the final budget is 
one they can vigorously endorse. A straight- 
forward search by the city manager and the 
city council for the blend of services that 
will produce ultimate community strength 
and livability will make budget review and 
adoption a time for administrative improve- 
ment and policy advancement. A less imagi- 
native or creative approach may turn the 
budget-making process into an ordeal for all. 








Assistants on the Firing Line 





By EDWIN S. HOWELL* 
City Manager, Richmond, California 


A re-evaluation, in terms of ‘‘training by doing,’ 


’ 


of the asststant’s 


role in presenting reports to the city council. 


IRAINING by doing” is a technique 

whereby employees are given as much 

on-the-job responsibility as they are 
capable of handling so as to use their talents 
to the fullest extent possible. Unlike “‘on-the- 
job training,” which is designed to prepare 
the employee to perform his job, “‘training 
by doing” emphasizes the job performance 
itself. 

“Training by doing” in its broadest sense 
is delegation. Every city manager accepts 
the soundness of the principle of delegation, 
recognizing that the manager should not 
parcel out everything that requires his at- 
tention and that matters should be delegated 
only to those who have shown potential to 
handle them. 

Yet a statement of the principle does not 
provide a clear answer to how much should 
be delegated. Most mariagers would agree 
that routine correspondence and inquiries 
should be routed to a subordinate. But the 
manager who ends his delegation here may 
be losing for his city the benefits of “training 
by doing.” It is my contention that delega- 
tion often is not carried far enough. 

The preparation of a written report for 
council will serve as an illustration. Most 
managers send the request to the appropri- 
ate staff assistant or department head. If the 
report is not returned to the manager in an 
acceptable format, it is edited or revised to 
meet his standards before the manager for- 
wards it to council. But how many managers 

* Eprror’s Note: Mr. Howell has been manager 
of Richmond since October, 1954. He previously 
served as city recreation supervisor and superin- 
tendent of Albany, city manager of El Cerrito, and 
county administrator of Alameda County, all in 
California. This article is based upon a speech 


delivered at a meeting of California city managers 
in San Diego on February 18, 1960. 
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would agree that the staff member who has 
prepared the report should present it orally 
to council and, if required, answer questions 
about its content? 

A limited survey in the California Bay 
Area indicates there would be few affirma- 
tive answers. Of six managers contacted, 
only one uses his staff assistants and depart- 
ment heads freely in making oral presenta- 
tions to the council. Another makes frequent 
use of one or two of his department heads, 
alleging that the others simply are not pre- 
pared for this kind of participation. Two 
other managers use their staff members 
quite extensively at work sessions or precoun- 
cil meetings but very sparingly at regular, 
formal meetings of the council. Another 
calls upon them only when special matters 
arise about which they have special knowl- 
edge. The remaining manager hardly ever 
uses his staff aides for this purpose, prefer- 
ring to make most council presentations 
himself except where highly technical mat- 
ters are involved. 

Pros and Cons. My proposition that “‘train- 
ing by doing” involves the broadest possible 
delegation to staff members—including the 
opportunity to make presentations to the 
council—may represent to some managers a 
radical departure from the norm of good 
management. But the arguments in favor of 
the concept are substantial: 

1. It enables the staff assistant or depart- 
meant head to acquire skills that ordinarily 
can be acquired in no other way. By being 
placed on the “firing line’ and having to 
answer questions about his own report, he 
learns first-hand what his shortcomings are 
and how to anticipate and overcome them. 

2. It gives the manager a chance to dis- 
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cover weaknesses or untapped resources of 
strength and to put them to the best practi- 
cal use. Without a constant vigil for new 
talent in his own employees, the manager 
will find his organization becoming stagnant 
and the initiative of his staff members dying. 


3. It frees the manager to concentrate on 
those things which he alone can do; he 
doesn’t have to carry the whole load. The 
result is a better balanced organization. 

4. It gives the staff aide a new apprecia- 
tion of the difficulty of the manager’s job. 
The staff member obtains a greater sense of 
belonging to the management team. 

5. It prepares the staff assistant to step in 
and take over his boss’ duties if the latter is 
absent, ill, or moving on to another job. In 
short, it builds a strong ‘“‘second string” 
which can be called upon in emergencies. 

The arguments against this kind of dele- 
gation are familiar: 


1. The person who prepared the report 
may not have the ability to speak in public, 
and the report may lose its intended impact 
on council. 

2. It places the untested staff member in 
a precarious position. There is no opportuni- 
ty for the manager to check in advance the 
knowledge or discretion of the employee. 


3. It jeopardizes the manager’s position 
by opening the door to possible embarrass- 
ment resulting from a poor presentation by 
a staff aide. If the manager wants to avoid 
this possibility and keep his best foot forward 
at all times, the argument goes, he must 
make most presentations himself. 

4. It may detract from the prestige, from 
the stature of the manager in the eyes of the 
council. 


5. It may create the fear in the manager 
that all he is doing is preparing someone else 
to take his own job. 


Examining the Arguments. These disadvan- 
tages are more imaginary than real. In the 
first place, no smart manager would think 
of having an inept or inexperienced staff 
member make a presentation to the council. 
Common sense dictates that such an experi- 
ment must be preceded by months of testing 
on “proving grounds”’ much less formidable 
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than the council. For example, the un- 
proved staff aide can be assigned to prepare 
a report for staff consideration. Or he may 
work in a staff capacity for a special citizens 
committee, or a city board or commission. 
Eventually he may be asked to make a study 
for a council committee (where there are 
such things), or to present a report to the 
council itself, or even to a county or state 
regulatory body or legislative committee. 

Secondly, no thinking manager would 
permit a staff assistant to present a report to 
the council or any other agency unless the 
manager was personally familiar with its 
contents. If the manager obtains a briefing 
at a prior “brain storming” session, he can 
sit back during the staff presentation, objec- 
tively evaluate the questions and answers 
that follow, pin-point the real issues, then 
point the way to council action by mak- 
ing timely comments or recommendations. 
These are things which few managers can do 
well while making presentations themselves. 

Thirdly, no manager—no matter how 
well informed he is—should hold himself 
out as an expert in every field. In this age of 
specialization, the manager who manages 
best is the one who sees himself as a general- 
ist. If the staff aide looks good before the 
council, this reflects favorably on the man- 
ager. 

Finally, no cost-conscious manager can 
afford to place his own job security above 
the importance of getting the most mileage 
out of his staff. Competent staff assistants 
and department heads come at a high cost. 
Once we place good staff people on our pay- 
rolls, we have a duty to our councils and to 
our communities not to waste the taxpayers’ 
money. We must make the maximum use of 
their talents by adopting the concept of 
“training by doing” as a daily practice. 

“Training by doing” offers unlimited 
possibilities for converting the latent abili- 
ties of staff members into productive results. 
The progress that can be made by using this 
concept is limited only by our own pioneer- 
ing spirit and the resources of staff personnel. 
“Training by doing” involves a calculated 
risk, but the potential benefits are great. 








News of the Month 








City Moves To Develop Merit 
System Practices 


ORKING under authority of a refer- 

endum authorizing civil service, De- 
catur, Illinois, within a year developed a 
merit system to attract and retain effective 
city employees. The referendum was held in 
April, 1959, prior to the effective date of the 
council-manager form of government. 

The new system includes seven basic pro- 
grams: 

1. A civil service commission has been 
appointed to insure the appointment and 
promotion of qualified employees through 
competitive examinations. 

2. Uniform personnel rules have been 
adopted to encourage and motivate em- 
ployees to do their best in providing public 
service. Prior to 1959, each employee and 
union negotiated a separate working agree- 
ment with the city commission. This prac- 
tice led to many inequities. The new per- 
sonnel rules were a result of an agreement 
between the city manager and representa- 
tives of the fire, police, and city depart- 
ments’ unions. The rules were subsequently 
adopted in ordinance form by the city 
council. 

3. A position-classification plan was de- 
vised by the Illinois State Department of 
Personnel with a maximum of employee 
participation. Six meetings were held with 
employee union representatives to insure 
complete understanding of the nature of the 
study. As a result, only one of the city’s 320 
employees. appealed his allocation to a par- 
ticular class. 

4. The salary survey section of the Illinois 
State Department of Personnel constructed 
a complete evaluation system and assembled 
pay ranges for the various classes of posi- 
tions. 

5. An employees’ award program has 
been authorized. This includes a suggestion 
award system, driver safety program, and 
service awards. 

6. An employee performance rating sys- 
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tem has been set up. A manual of instruc- 
tions and guide to supervisors has been pre- 
pared to assist in administering the pro- 
gram. Each employee is rated semiannually 
on such factors as work quality, quantity, 
work habits, initiative and capacity, and, in 
the case of supervisory personnel, leadership 
and supervision. 

7. Employee participation in training is 
encouraged. Training activities, the most im- 
portant and effective employee development 
program, have been intensified over the past 
nine months. 

The citizens of Decatur have placed 
themselves on record for nonpartisan, well- 
managed, and forward-looking government. 
An essential step in this direction is a per- 
sonnel program which will promote the best 
possible level of city employees. With the 
participation of the mayor and the city 
council, the city manager, the civil service 
commission, and employee representatives 
in the establishment of uniform and equi- 
table personnel policies, we feel that con- 
siderable progress has been made toward 
effecting the community’s directives.—Er- 
NEST B. BopNAR, administrative assistant, 
Decatur. 


Manpower Commission 
Sets Study Goals 


HE Municipal Manpower Commission, 

set up to study ways that urban govern- 
ments may recruit and develop better per- 
sonnel, established five goals at its first 
meeting recently. The commission is headed 
by James E. Webb, former undersecretary 
of state and director of the United States 
Bureau of the Budget. Allen E. Pritchard, 
Jr., former executive director of the League 
of Kansas Municipalities, is staff director. 

The goals of the commission are as fol- 
lows: 

1. To help people understand the emerg- 
ing role of the urban community and its 
importance to the vitality and strength of 
America. 
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2. To develop recognition of the urgency 
for staffing urban governments with per- 
sonnel of quality and dedication and for ac- 
cepting service in urban government as 
equivalent in stature to the best in other 
lines of endeavor. 

3. To urge that adequate emphasis be 
assigned to education for urban public 
service and to encourage qualified persons 
to train for, accept, and remain in adminis- 
trative, technical, and professional positions 
in that service. 

4. To create an awareness among those 
who achieve positions of leadership in urban 
communities that programs to obtain and 
retain quality personnel are vital to the de- 
velopment of urban governments capable of 
comprehending new challenges and meet- 
ing new responsibilities. 

5. To build a new esprit de corps among 
urban employees based upon the indi- 
vidual’s understanding of his role in urban 
government. 

The Commission will operate in associa- 
tion with the American Municipal Associa- 
tion, the International City Managers’ As- 
sociation, the American Society of Planning 
Officials, and other professional and tech- 
nical organizations. The Commission is an 
independent group financed by a grant from 
the Ford Foundation. 


Television Helps ‘‘Sell’’ 

$11 Million Bond Issues 
LOSED circuit television routed to 17 
elementary schools was used to inform 
the public in Anaheim, California, about 
eight proposed bond issues up for public ap- 
proval at a referendum held in April. Seven 
of the eight issues were approved, and the 
eighth fell just 65 votes short of approval al- 
though it received a better than 66 per cent 

“*yes”’ vote. 

A maximum of 8,000 persons could be ac- 
commodated in the schoolrooms to witness 
the program. Wide publicity was given to 
the occasion prior to the telecast, in which 
City Manager Keith Murdoch and mem- 
bers of the city council explained the pur- 
poses of each of the proposed bond issues. 
Visual aids were used extensively. Each 
room of viewers had a host group of city de- 
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partment heads, fire officers, members of the 
Chamber of Commerce Board of Directors, 
or members of a citizens committee. They 
answered those questions of the audience 
that they could and routed others to the city 
administration for a personal reply by mail. 
The telecast lasted 45 minutes, but more 
than two months of preparation preceded it. 
The visual aids included photographs, 
charts, cartoons, and films. 

The bond issues approved by the voters 
were for water improvements ($3.8 million); 
fire station ($.42 million); storm drains ($1.3 
million); electric bonds ($2.77 million); 
police building ($.75 million); street im- 
provements ($.40 million) and library 
($1.16 million). Park site bonds to raise $1.4 
million failed to obtain the necessary two- 
thirds majority. 


New Jersey To Contract 
for Commuter Services 


NEW law permits the state of New 

Jersey to contract with major com- 
muter railroads for service in metropolitan 
North Jersey. Participating carriers would 
pledge to continue trains deemed vital by 
the state in return for a subsidy. The meas- 
ure Carries an appropriation of $6 million to 
underwrite the subsidies for one year. All 
but two of the major railroad commuter 
lines have indicated their willingness to 
sign the contracts offered by the state. 

The subsidy funds for the first year were 
shifted from money originally to be al- 
located to the state highway department. An 
income tax on New York-New Jersey com- 
muters has been proposed to finance the 
contracts after the first year. This measure, 
already approved by the state assembly, is 
due to come before the state senate in 
September, 1960. 

The enactment of the contracting bill 
completes one phase of a comprehensive 
plan presented to the legislature last April 
to alleviate the critical commuter rail 
situation. It is expected to affect about 
80,000 daily railroad riders. 

The program also recommends that the 
Port of New York Authority buy 90 new 
air-conditioned cars and lease them to a 
private subway line connecting New York 
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and New Jersey, purchase ferries owned by 
railroads and lease them back to the roads, 
and consolidate the Jersey Central and 
Pennsylvania railroad commuter services 
into Newark so that the Jersey Central 
would have a direct link with New York 


City. 


OCDM Drafting Ordinance 
for Records Preservation 


ANAGEMENT and preservation of 
public records against nuclear attack 
is the objective of an ordinance being drafted 
by the United States Office of Civil and 
Defense Mobilization. The model ordinance 
will be based on recommendations made by 
representatives of a number of national or- 
ganizations of local government officials, in- 
cluding the International City Managers’ 
Association, the American Municipal As- 
sociation, and the National Association of 
County Officials. The draft ordinance will 
be a guide for local governments for a sys- 
tem to manage and preserve such vital 
records as property deeds, vital statistics, 
voting records, citizenship records, and 
corporate papers. 

Preservation of local government records 
is one of the four parts of the program for 
continuity of government recommended by 
the OCDM. Other parts of the program are 
establishing automatic lines of succession for 
government officials, establishing emergency 
operating centers for government, and 
planning for the use of personnel, facilities, 
and equipment in case of emergency. 
Thirty-eight states have adopted laws for 
continuity of government programs at state 
levels, and 14 states will seek ratification of 
constitutional amendments for these pro- 
grams at elections to be held November 8, 
1960. 


First Institutes Held for 
Mayors and Councilmen 


AYORS and councilmen in two states 

had their first opportunity to attend 
institutes especially designed to cover the 
wide range of problems they face. Texas 
officials attended a program in Austin con- 
ducted by the Institute of Public Affairs of 
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the University of Texas in cooperation with 
the Texas Association of Mayors, Council- 
men, and Commissioners, and the Texas 
Municipal League. In Colorado an institute 
was held at the University of Colorado un- 
der the sponsorship of the department of 
political science and the bureau of continua- 
tion education of the university and the 
Colorado Municipal League. 

A total of 175 Texas mayors and council- 
men from 76 cities attended the Austin 
program. Topics included legal framework 
of council operations, property tax adminis- 
tration, financial management, police de- 
partments, corporation courts, planning and 
zoning, public utility regulation and rate- 
making, and community action research. A 
panel session also dealt with specific prob- 
lems raised by those attending. 

Sixty-one persons from 23 cities attended 
the Colorado Institute at which a mock city 
council meeting was held. Other sessions 
were devoted to legal limitations on council 
action, getting along with the public, 
evaluation of top municipal management, 
and government for the urban age. 


Cooperation Works Best with 
Specific State Laws 


PECIFIC legislation, over and above the 

general constitutional and statutory au- 
thority, which deals precisely with a par- 
ticular function tends to maximize coopera- 
tive efforts. This is one of the conclusions 
reached in a study of the patterns of city- 
county cooperation in Tennessee. The study, 
Laws for City-County Cooperation in Tennessee, 
was prepared by the Bureau of Public Ad- 
ministration of the University of Tennessee 
(see City Hall Bookshelf). 

In addition to consolidating the constitu- 
tional and statutory provisions for consolida- 
tion, the report deals with Tennessee ex- 
perience in city-county consolidation and 
cooperation. The report notes that co- 
operative opportunities between local gov- 
ernments are greater when the particular 
local function is one in which a state agency 
is interested. A function is less likely to be 
consolidated, however, where state financial 
aid is available, where little skill is involved 
in its discharge, and where there is some 
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tendency to shunt off complex, expensive 
functions to another government. 

The report says that “‘the occurrences ef 
consolidated, joint, or other degrees of co- 
operative performance and functions are 
much rarer than the opportunity for such 
performance.” The point is stressed that 
practically any function that a Tennessee 
city or county may perform separately may 
also be performed under one or more types 
of cooperation, contractual agreement, or 
consolidation. 


New Policies for Financing 

of Subdivision Facilities 
ACILITY installations in new sub- 
divisions will be guided by new policies 
adopted by Fort Worth, Texas. These 
policies are designed to insure that the facili- 
ties will be adequate, both for present and 
future needs, and that costs of the installa- 
tions will be more equitable. In effect, the 
policies have the result of reducing financial 
participation by the city as a whole when 

the facilities are of local benefit only. 

It has been estimated that the changes 
will bring a reduction of as much as $10 
million in public capital expenditures in the 
next 10 years. Installations of sewers, water 
lines, storm drains, streets, and street lights 
are affected. 

Storm Drains. Developers will pay the full 
cost of storm drains 36 inches in diameter or 
less; over 36 inches the city pays 25 per cent. 

Sanitary Sewers. The present temporary 
distribution of 75 per cent paid by the 
developer and 25 per cent paid by the city 
will become permanent, and the developer 
will pay 100 per cent of the cost of moving 
an existing sewer line. 

Water Main Extensions. Extensions will be 
made by the city without cost up to 100 feet, 
with a charge of $2.75 per foot for longer 
extensions rather than 80 cents per foot. 
Developers will pay 75 per cent of the cost of 
mains needed to serve their developments, 
plus a proportionate payment of the costs of 
engineering, supervision, and inspection. 
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Street Lights. Street lights are required in 
new developments and must be paid for by 
the developer. 

Street Paving. Developers will pay for the 
full costs of streets up to 40 feet in width. 


Housing Court Sends Code 
Violators to ‘“‘School”’ 


IOLATORS of the Baltimore housing, 
sanitation, and building codes are going 
to school. The city housing court is seeking 
to determine if education can be an effective 
weapon against blighted housing conditions. 
Convicted violators have a choice of 
being fined or attending a clinic at which 
trained instructors explain the various codes. 
Previously, violators simply paid a fine and, 
too often, committed later violations. Many 
of the violators are new residents of the city, 
unused to urban life. Often the chronic 
violator does not even suspect that the 
ordinances exist. 

The clinic comprises eight weekly lec- 
tures and demonstrations on such subjects as 
the building sanitation code, personal hy- 
giene, infant care, fire prevention, interior 
decorating, and minor home repairs. Some 
of the instructors are city employees; others 
are from private business. The program was 
developed by the director of adult educa- 
tion of the Baltimore Department of Educa- 
tion. 

It is estimated that the program will cost 
no more than $1,000 during its first year. 
Some of this amount has been contributed 
by the local real estate board and the prop- 
erty owners’ association. 

The “students” seem to be enthusiastic. 
As of this writing none has chosen to pay the 
fine. The philosophy behind the program, 
which may be unique in the country, is that 
unless people expect and maintain a certain 
high level of sanitation and building main- 
tenance in their daily living, efforts of urban 
renewal in tearing down slums and building 
public housing merely shift the degraded 
living conditions from one section of the 
city to another. 
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Cities Responsible for Training 

HE New Jersey Supreme Court, in a ruling 

on a civil suit with wide implications, has said 
that a municipality is responsible for training its 
policemen to handle firearms and is liable for acts 
of negligence committed by any employee in the 
line of duty. The case grew outof a shooting by a 
reserve policeman. The court noted that the 
borough of Keansburg had never given the 
policeman training in the use of firearms. The 
suit resulted from an injury to a teenager caused 
by a ricocheting bullet fired during a disturb- 
ance. A lower court had upheld the verdict 
against the city on the theory that the policeman 
had been inadequately trained. The Municipal 
Attorney reported that at least four other suits have 
been started in New Jersey against municipalities 
based on this theory of inadequate training of 
officers. 


Traffic Classes in Spanish 

Metropolitan Dade County, Florida, is con- 
ducting free classes for Spanish-speaking residents 
to help prevent their appearance in court for 
violations which arise from a lack of knowledge 
and understanding of traffic laws. The six-hour 
course covers traffic ordinances, police and court 
responsibilities, financial responsibility, and re- 
quired licenses. Three classes of Miami police 
have completed a Spanish-speaking course, and 
the American Automobile Association is printing 
Florida’s 12-point violation system in Spanish. 
It is estimated that there are more than 100,000 
Spanish-speaking residents in the Greater Miami 
area. Policemen who speak Spanish wear special 
identification badges. 


Driver Physical Exams Required 

All applicants for motor vehicle operator 
learner permits in Pennsylvania are now required 
to submit to a physical examination as a pre- 
requisite to obtaining of a permit. Nearly 400,000 
persons apply for such permits each year. 
Periodic re-examination of all drivers is scheduled 
to begin in 1962 on a staggered basis. The plan 
calls for re-examination of each driver every 10 
years up to the age of 60 and every five years 
thereafter. The minimum physical and mental 
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standards were developed by the Pennsylvania 
Medical Society and state health officials. Licenses 
will be denied any person afflicted with conditions 
causing repeated lapses of consciousness, chronic 
alcoholism, narcotic addiction, neurological dis- 
orders affecting muscular control, and certain 
other disorders. The applicants will be required 
to furnish the state department of revenue with 
a physician’s certificate testifying that they have 
met the established physical standards. In addi- 
tion, applicants must submit to a vision test 
conducted by state police. 


IMO Conference Scheduled 

San Diego, California, will be host to the 
Eighth Annual Inter-American Municipal Con- 
gress, October 16-20. About 500 to 600 munici- 
pal officials—nearly half from Central and South 
America—are expected to attend. Major papers 
will be prepared on the legal status, organization, 
functions, and citizen participation of and in San 
Diego, United States cities generally, and Central 
and South America. Simultaneous translation 
will be provided. A number of city managers have 
indicated that they will attend the closing session 
of the Congress on October 20 after the Inter- 
national City Managers’ Association annual 
conference which meets October 16-19 in San 
Francisco. 


Reapportionment Issues 

South Dakota voters will rule on a proposed 
legislative apportionment amendment to the 
state constitution at the November election. The 
proposal, if approved, will limit the number of 
members of the state senate which could be 
elected from any one senatorial district to two 
senators. No county could be divided into or 
among two or more senatorial districts. If ap- 
proved, the amendment would prevent urban 
Minnehaha and Brown Counties, regardless of 
population growth, from ever having more than 
the two senators each has at the present time. 
The state constitution provides that apportion- 
ment must fall in the year following the federal 
census. One observer said of the proposal, “‘It is 
clear that the adoption of the amendment would 
accentuate the imbalance in the legislative repre- 
sentation on the basis of population in favor of the 
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rural areas.”’ .. . Several Tennessee cities have 
taken their reapportionment arguments to the 
United States Supreme Court. Nashville, Chatta- 
nooga, Knoxville, and Memphis have filed an 
appeal from a federal district court ruling that it 
lacked jurisdiction. In dismissing the case, the dis- 
trict court said it agreed that the legislature, by 
failing to reapportion its representation, ‘“‘is 
guilty of a clear violation of the state constitu- 
tion....” The Tennessee constitution requires 
an enumeration of qualified voters and an ap- 
portionment every 10 years. The last act re- 
apportioning the number of legislators was 
passed in 1901. 


Interchange Parking Needed? 


A need for parking space to serve car pool 
participants at expressway interchanges has 
been suggested as a result of studies of the Mer- 
ritt Parkway between New Haven and Stamford, 
Connecticut. As reported in Traffic Engineering 
magazine, there has been a trend in Connecticut 
to put the interchange into use as a meeting 
place for people working at the same place but 
living in different cities or different sections of the 
same city. These people form car pools and each 
group continues from the interchange to its place 
of work in only one car, instead of three or four. 
The “leftover” cars reduce roadway capacities 
on approaches to the interchanges and often- 
times create traffic hazards. Failure to include 
interchange parking in expressway design is de- 
scribed as “‘a serious shortcoming.” 


New Ordinances Adopted 


Highland Park, Illinois, has adopted a sign 
ordinance prohibiting billboards within 200 
feet of a state or federal highway right-of-way. A 
similar provision in a prior ordinance is currently 
being challenged in the courts. The ordinance 
also permits only those signs which direct atten- 
tion to a business or profession conducted on the 
premises, or to a product sold there, except in 
industrial zones.... Pueblo, Colorado, has 
adopted a subdivision ordinance which will per- 
mit the financing of subdivision improvements on 
a block-to-block basis, thus permitting subdivid- 
ers who cannot afford to tie up large amounts of 
capital in highly restrictive bonding arrange- 
ments to develop their properties. . . . Toledo, 
Ohio, and Buffalo, New York, have adopted 
ordinances relating to ambulance service. To- 
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ledo’s ordinance authorizes the city manager and 
the director of public safety to execute a contract 
with private ambulance companies for service for 
persons injured and similar emergencies. Buffalo 
amended its ordinance to provide for the regula- 
tion and control of ambulances for the transporta- 
tion of sick and injured persons. 


Is New Industry Beneficial? 


The belief that new industrial plants in town 
help everybody is held widely, but a new study 
concludes, “‘An assumption that the addition to a 
community of a new business and its employees 
automatically increases the tax base and net 
revenue is clearly fallacious.” This observation, 
which stresses that the effects can be ascertained 
only by careful study of each case, is contained in 
Industry As a Local Tax Base published by the 
Bureau of Business and Economic Research of the 
University of Maryland (see City Hall Book- 
shelf). The report says: “A community, through 
taxation, may or may not meet the costs to the 
community of the share of services provided it. 
Assessed taxes may be shifted to other companies 
or to individuals. The company may increase the 
jeopardy of economic fluctuations to the detri- 
ment of the community. Similarly, a firm may 
find that its obligations would exceed its benefits 
in a particular area, and that it would carry the 
tax burden of others.” 


Youth Activities 

Three years of successful experience with a 
program based upon the use of three part-time 
students a semester has led to a new concentrated 
internship program in the city of Fresno, Cali- 
fornia. The new program makes use of the three 
summer months, when interns work full time and 
are paid $346 a month. Two Fresno State Col- 
lege men, one a June graduate, and the other a 
senior student, were selected for employment by 
the city as the first full-time interns in public ad- 
ministration. One intern works in public works 
administration, and the other in planning and 
inspection. An assistant professor of Fresno State 
College also has been employed for the summer 
on special projects as assigned by the city’s chief 
administrative officer. . . . Rockville, Maryland, 
has followed up its Sister City affiliation with 
Pinneberg, West Germany, by sending two 16- 
year-old high school girls to Germany for a two- 
month visit. Funds for the trip were raised 
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through public subsciption. In the past two years 
the mayors of both cities exchanged visits. It is 
expected that several Pinneberg students will 
come to Rockville as part of the exchange pro- 
gram. ... Youth Government Day representa- 
tives in Oak Park, Michigan, included a Nor- 
wegian exchange student at Oak Park High 
School. She was named “Honorary Mayor.” . . . 
Nine high school students have been selected 
from among 40 applicants for summertime work 
with the parks department of Aurora, Colorado. 
The extensive recruitment program was con- 
ducted through Aurora High School and is 
designed to interest youth in careers in govern- 
ment. 


Annexation Litigation 


A court test may be in the making for a pro- 
vision of a 1955 Tennessee law which grants 
priority to the larger city when two municipali- 
ties initiate annexation proceedings for the same 
territory. The case arises out of an action by resi- 
dents of a subdivision desiring to be annexed to 
Berry Hill. The area, largely industrial, had 
been included in a recent annexation by Nash- 
ville. The Nashville annexation is currently be- 
fore the courts under challenge on other grounds. 
One newspaper said that if Nashville should win 
the case there is a possibility that further court 
action is likely. It is believed to be the first case 
in which the priority section of the state’s an- 
nexation law is involved. 


Public Relations Notes 


Chattanooga, Tennessee, has produced a 30- 
minute, 110 color slide program presenting the 
story of a young couple—prospective new citi- 
zens of the city—and their careful examination of 
the community and its services. A joint undertak- 
ing of the city and the Adult Education Council 
of Chattanooga, it is designed to show the whole 
complex of municipal services. The couple in the 
film slide program investigate schools, recrea- 
tional facilities, city library services, traffic con- 
trol, police and fire protection, the city’s planning 
for the future, urban renewal projects and new 
freeways.... More than 70 cities and towns 
throughout Louisiana took part in the annual 
tourist appreciation day held in May. Officials 
in each community stopped one or more out-of- 
state cars and treated their occupants to such 
events as tours of the local tourist attractions, 
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visits to city hall, and gifts and souvenirs... . 
New York City is now sending a mobile informa- 
tion unit for several days at a time to neighbor- 
hoods throughout the city. A trailer truck, 
painted brilliant blue and orange, both gives in- 
formation and receives complaints. It is part of an 
expanded information service which includes a 
new information center in the city hall.... 
Fresno, California, issued a fire department re- 
port covering 1959 activities. About 2,500 ‘copies 
were distributed to public offices, banks, real 
estate offices, doctors, lawyers, and dentists. The 
Fresno Insurance Association helped finance the 
publication....The Port Huron, Michigan, 
port terminal, opened last spring, was featured in 
a picture page spread in the Port Huron Times- 
Herald recently. 


Assessment Ratio Made Flexible 


A law has been enacted permitting each New 
Jersey county to determine for itself at what 
ratio of true value it desires to assess property. 
The state in the past few years has been the scene 
of bitter conflict between supporters of enforce- 
ment of 100 per cent assessment (required by 
previous law) and past practice of assessors to 
value property at various levels. While munici- 
palities have individual assessors, counties long 
have had authority to equalize assessments for 
county purposes. Under the new law the counties 
have the authority to establish a specific ratio 
between 20 and 100 per cent of true value. Once 
a ratio is established within a given county, it 
must be adhered to by all local assessors within 
the county. The ratio decided upon would apply 
to all real and personal property. Business inven- 
tories would be set at one-fourth of the real estate 
ratio. Any municipality is permitted to eliminate 
the traditional practice through much of the state 
of taxing household goods. 


Personnel Developments 


Oak Park, Michigan, recently held its annual 
dinner for members of city boards and com- 
missions. The informal sessions permit volunteer 
officials to become acquainted with one another 
and to exchange ideas. It also gives city council- 
men and other city officials an opportunity to 
express appreciation for the voluntary efforts of 
the board and commission members. . . . Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, one of the few cities of 
more than one-half million persons without job 
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classification and pay plans, has requested the 
Pennsylvania Economy League to conduct a sur- 
vey prior to developing such plans for use in 
planning the 1961 budget... . / A report on the 
Seattle, Washington, vehicle safety program 
shows that the 1959 rate of accidents was one 
mishap for every 38,750 miles driven, compared 
with the national rate for municipal fleets of one 
every 24,068 miles. .. . More than 30 California 
cities celebrated “‘Public Employee Week” to 
familiarize the public with the jobs done in local 
and state government. . . . Thirteen new vehicles 
purchased by Evanston, Illinois, will be equipped 
with safety belts, and employees using the cars 
will be required to use the safety equipment. 


Central Printing Service 


Little Rock, Arkansas, saved $5,000 in the 
past year by operating its own printing shop for 
routine jobs. The shop was set up in March, 1959, 
using an offset duplicator to handle all printing 
except large forms such as court docket sheets. 
The shop meets a variety of printing needs from 
letterheads to the most recent 157-page city 
budget with a three-color cover. Last year more 
than one million pages were printed. Recently 
added were a photocopy machine and a small 
letterpress which permits making printing plates 
without using outside services. Small pieces of 
additional equipment for use in folding, per- 
forating, and binding will soon be added to give 
the city a complete printing service. One em- 
ployee operates the service and maintains the 
city’s inventory of office supplies. 


Recent Court Decisions 


Application of off-street parking requirements 
to a religious meeting hall has been upheld in a 
decision of the New Jersey Supreme Court. The 
requirements were contained in a zoning ordi- 
nance and werechallenged by a group of Jehovah’s 
Witnesses after a permit to build the meeting hall 
was denied because it did not meet the parking 
requirements. The group challenged the parking 
provisions as an encroachment on freedom of re- 
ligion. The court said: “‘We consider this con- 
tention to be without merit. The off-street park- 
ing requirements are made indiscriminately to all 
buildings where substantial numbers of people 
are likely to gather via private motor vehicles 
and are well designed to promote the public 
safety and general welfare by lessening congestion 
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in the streets.” ... The South Carolina State 
Supreme Court has declared invalid a 1958 act 
which permitted the establishment of county- 
wide water districts. The court said no city could 
be forced to distribute water or supply sewage 
services beyond its corporate limits. 


Erect City-County Building 

A city-county court and police headquarters is 
being constructed in High Point, North Carolina. 
The city will share the cost of the building with 
Guilford County. The new building will house 
the city police department with a jail area to be 
shared by city and county; the joint city and 
county tax department; two city and two county 
courtrooms. Future plans for the site call for 
another city building and another county build- 
ing to house other departments. The current 
project is expected to cost about $1.5 million. 
Augusta and Richmond County, Georgia, are 
among other local governments which have 
erected joint city-county buildings. 


tity Holds Problems Seminar 

San Jose, California, began its charter year cele- 
bration, marking the 110th anniversary of its cor- 
poration, with a seminar on the city’s problems. 
More than 400 persons attended. The general 
topics were: annexation, intergovernmental co- 
operation, finnances and economics, transporta- 
tion, people and the population explosion, public 
health and safety, and planning, zoning, and 
green belts. The theme of the seminar was “San 


Jose Charts Its Future.” It was announced that 


the seminar will be held annually. 


Fallout Shelter Displayed 


A prototype concrete block fallout shelter was 
dedicated recently in Pontiac, Michigan. The 
shelter was constructed at a private home under 
a contract between the Office of Civil and De- 
fense Mobilization and the city of Pontiac and 
the property owners who volunteered their home 
after learning the city was seeking a family 
willing to patricipate. The shelter will be open for 
public inspection on weekends and will probably 
be used by OCDM for research purposes at other 
times. In such instances the OCDM would bring 
in families for two periods not exceeding 20 days 
each during the one-year contract period, after 
which the shelter becomes the property of the 
contracting family, 
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The Administrative Fallacy— 
Why the Boat Doesn’t Rock 


HAT is the “administrative fallacy’’? It is 

the assumption that when affairs are work- 
ing without apparent friction and through proper 
channels, they are working well! It is the tend- 
ency to equate the “good” with the precise, with 
the objective, with the smoothly flowing. 

*‘Ben-Hur’s Difficulty” came when he pointed 
out to the master of rowers that galley slaves be- 
came misshapen because they rowed on only one 
side. Too well evaluated and sectorized job setups 
may produce an organization of one-sided rowers 
unable to respond to the challenge of new condi- 
tions. Let a junior crew member point to the 
shoals ahead, where the administrative fallacy 
reigns, and he is told by his superiors that their 
charts have never indicated any troubles on this 
course during previous voyages. 

Successful administrators should remember 
that sometimes it is desirable for a person to be 
insubordinate and difficult if he really has valu- 
able ideas to contribute. And the way to deter- 
mine this is not by appointing a committee of 
left-handed rowers to sit in judgment over an 
advocate of ambidextrous paddling. 

I deplore the tendency of some thinkers to 
avoid the basic problem of modern management 
—the question of how to accept continued change 
as inevitable, just, and desirable. (Of course not 
all change is just, but some people act as if any 
change were unjust.) The real task of human 
relations is to foster a healthy attitude toward 
change and toward authority. The pseudo-solu- 
tion is to obtain good morale by avoiding 
change and almost eliminating authority by 
emphasis on “participation.”” Where the admin- 
istrative fallacy prevails, the psendo-solution like- 
wise prevails, 

The administrative fallacy runs throughout 
modern American thought, creating a danger not 
of revolution, but of anesthesia. The world which 
may develop is one of cozy, unchanged units 
with plenty of “‘participation”’ but not much ac- 
tion.—‘The Administrative Fallacy” by David 
McCord Wright. Harvard Business Review, pub- 
lished by the Graduate School of Business Adminis- 
tration, Harvard University. July-August, 1960. 
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A Concept of Authority 
in Organizations 

HE concept of authority provides a useful 

tool for understanding organizational be- 
havior. It asks and suggests answers to how the 
organization achieves its objectives. While organ- 
izations are designed to gain certain large ends, 
they must enlist instruments of motivation and 
direction to overcome the individual goals of 
their members. Authority is a crucial element in 
this equation, particularly if it is defined to in- 
clude the ideas of reward and reciprocity. 

One view assumes that compliance with au- 
thority is in some way rewarding to the individual 
and that each participant plays an active role in 
defining and accepting authority—not merely in 
some idealistic sense but in operational terms. 
This might be called a “transactional” view. 
Organizational behavior consists of individual 
bargaining. But it is not bargaining in the static 
sense of equilibrium theory, which explains 
participation as the result of a rough balance be- 
tween the the 
organization and the psychic and economic com- 
pensations he receives in return. This theory im- 
plies that the organization and the individual 
independently decide what kinds of concessions 
each is wiJling to make in sharing authority or in 


individual’s contributions to 


determining the work contract. In the transac- 
tional view, the individual is intrinsically in- 
volved in the authority process. 

Authority seems to grow out of a dynamic, 
reciprocal relationship between leader and led. 
Acceptance of authority rests essentially upon the 
four interlocking bases: the technical expertise of 
the leader; his formal role or position in the 
organization’s hierarchy; his rapport with sub- 
ordinates for his ability to mediate their indi- 
vidual needs for security and recognition; and 
the subordinate’s generalized deference toward 
authority, reflecting in turn the process of 
socialization.—‘‘Authority in Organizations.” By 
Robert V. Presthus. Public Administration Review, 
published by the American Society for Public 
Administration, Spring, 1960. 
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